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THE DOG...instead of listening with dignity to the Number One Congressman, 
Joseph W. Martin, JR., on his Bellingham visit today, strolled into the 


scene to steal the show. Talking over town affairs with the representative 
are (left) Ernest Belcher, store clerk, and Ruel S. Thayer, postmaster. 
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1960 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 


DID YOU KNOW? 


There was a dump caretaker. 
The janitor for the Town Hall and garage had an 
annual salary of $1,590- while the Town Clerk was 
paid only $10 more. The Bellingham Police Dept. 
Consisted of only 4 officers: Chief Euclide 
Fleuette, Sergeant Norman Mac Linden, Police offi- 
cers Omer Harpin Jr and Edmond Cote. There 
were three special police officers and 25 part time 
officers. The police Chief’s salary was $5,200-., pa- 
trolmen were paid $3,900-. And special police offi- 
cers were paid $1.50 an hour for details. 


Henry Masson was on the Finance Comm. 

Nov 8, 1960, the Presidential Election, Bellingham 
voters cast 2,224 votes for Kennedy/Johnson and 
967 votes for Nixon/Lodge. 


BIRTHS RECORDED: 173 
MARRIAGES RECORDED: 108 
DEATHS RECORDED: 60 


Three licenses for trapping were issued. 

There was no Route 495 in town. 

There was a volunteer Fire Dept. The Fire Chief 
was Peter Kornicki and Vincent Thayer was the 
Deputy Fire Chief. The Fire Chief’s annual salary 
was $1,200- and the Deputy Fire Chief’s was $200-. 
The Bellingham Center Fire trucks were stored at 
the old highway barn. Fire hydrants were clearly 
marked and kept clear of snow in the winter. The 
North End Fire Dept.-Station #3-was set up with 18 
new volunteer members and a new 750 gallon 
pumper truck. 

Frank Spayed, Jr was Chief of the Blghm. Auxiliary 
Police and Robert Fleuette was Deputy Chief, with 
32 member patrolman. Poll tax paid was $2,992-. 
Total water pumped from our three wells was 
212,124,590 gallons. 

Police Dept. made 93 arrests and investigated 889 
calls. 

There were 550 dog licenses issued. 

Fines for overdue books at the main library and 
both north and south branches amounted to 
$106.50. 

There were five schools in town. The High School 
and Pinecrest School on Pulaski Blvd., the Center 
School on the Town Common and the North School 
located on Hartford Ave. 


Our High School was on double sessions. 
There were 1065 pupils enrolled in the public 
school system. That figure includes 248 students 
in the high school; 123 male students and 125 fe- 
male students. 
There were 24 High School teachers and 27 lower 
school teachers including principals. Fifty stu- 
dents graduated from the high school. 

E.T. 


BELLINGHAM SPONSORS FROM 


THE >1960 EPILOGUE 


Denault’s Auto Repair Shop 

Cottage Club 

Varney Bros. Sand and Gravel 

Vets Package store 

Collamati Woodworking Co. 

Jos. Fluette &Sons Service Station 
Textile Machine Shop 

A.W. Kozimor & Sons 

A & W Artesian Well Co. 

Walter’s Service Station 

So. Bellingham Variety Store 

Mostek’s Hardware Co. 

Leo A. Gosselin, Attorney 

Rotatori & Desmarais Body & Paint Shop 
Alexander Lumber Co. 

Brisson Oil Service 

New England Rug Works 

Walter D. Richard Insurance 

Ma Glockner’s, Inc 

Rambler Bellingham Auto Sales 

Guerin Bros. Lawn Mowers 
L.F.Thayer & Sons, Inc. 
Caryville Garage 

Scott Hill Auto Sales 
Cooks Lumber 

Bellingham Grocery 7 Pkg. 
Bellingham Lumber Co. 
Jean B Petrin, Dentist 
Oscar’s Fruit & Produce 
Ulysses Dulude, Meat & Groceries 
Lenox Grill 

Charles .Olbry"s* Pkg. 
Drs. Us aebaDDra Coles. 
Hilltop Farms 

Ladies Beneift N. Blghm Baptist Church 


Store 


Store 
Vetrinarian 


D Of bi 
‘Wildlife Signs of Spring’ 
The crows are here. 
The Swans have returned to Silver Lake. 
The snowbirds are back from Florida 
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Continued from the October 2009 issue 
Additional settlers that lived in the area to be 
called Bellingham in 1719 when Bellingham 
became a town. Also, included are settlers 
who moved in soon after Bellingham was 
incorporated. 


John Marsh 

John Marsh, born in 1681, came to Mendon 
with his mother, Priscilla Tompkins Marsh, 
from Salem after his father Samuel died. 
John Marsh married Abigail Morse and they 
had six children between 1716 and 1726. 
John purchased part of Rawson’s Farm from 
Thomas Sanford, his father’s first cousin, 
about 1712. He served as Town Clerk for 
six terms after the town was formed. He 
died in 1727. 


Eleazer Partridge 
Eleazer was the fourth of ten children of 
John Partridge of Medfield. In 1720, for 
two hundred and sixty pounds, he bought 
one hundred and two acres “of wild land” in 
Rawson’s Farm from Thomas Sanford. This 
was about one twelfth of the seven hundred 
and forty acres. He also purchased other 
tracts, including buildings owned by 
Sanford. Eleazer was the third Town Clerk 
of Bellingham. The author of the book 
History of the Town of Bellingham, 
Massachusetts 1719 - 1919, George F. 
Partridge, was the great, great, great 
grandson of Eleazer. The material for this 
article is taken from that book. 


Caleb Phillips 

Caleb settled in Bellingham soon after it was 
incorporated. He was probably the grandson 
of Deacon Nicholas Phillips of Weymouth. 
In 1727, Silvanus Scott sold to Caleb 
Phillips of Roxbury, husbandman, land near 
Nicholas Cook and the Mendon line for one 
hundred and forty-two pounds. He and his 
wife, Susan, had seven children born 
between 1734 and 1749. 


Samuel Rich 
Samuel was a carpenter who bought a part 


of Rawson’s Farm from Thomas Sanford. He 
signed the petition for a new town, but, 
probably, there was not much carpenter work 
for him, so he sold his land to Eleazer Partridge 
the next year and moved out of town. 


Deacon Thomas Sanford 

Deacon Sanford had sold his land in Rawson’s 
Farm and probably lived in Mendon when 
Bellingham was formed. However, he did have 
a great deal to do with the forming of 
Bellingham. Thomas was born in Swansea in 
1673 of Robert Sanford and Elizabeth Skelton 
Sanford, who was the great aunt of previously 
mentioned John Marsh. In 1700 and 1701, 
Thomas bought Rawson’s Farm with Hayward 
and Burch as is mentioned under their names. 
He sold part of his share of the farm to Marsh 
and Rich in 1702. He later sold to Pelatiah 
Smith, for three hundred pounds, about two 
hundred acres near Stall Brook “ now laid to 
Mendon”, his share of the sawmill there, and 
his’mansion house”. He moved to Mendon, 
and, in 1735, he was chairman of a committee 
that opposed the formation of the East Precinct 
which later became the Town of Milford. 

His first wife was Christian His second wife 
was Tabitha who was murdered in Mendon 
around 1745, and the murderer was the first 
criminal executed in Worcester County. 


Scott 

No one by the name of Scott lived in 
Bellingham in 1719 when Bellingham became 
a town. Richard and Sylvanus Scott, who were 
the third generation of Scotts in Rhode Island, 
came to Bellingham shortly after and purchased 
large areas of land. 

Richard, a “Bloomer”, bought one fourth of a 
Bloomary Iron Works in Mendon. He was 
called a “Bloomer” because he had made iron 
from ore near Pawtucket. This foundry was in 
Woonsocket near the land of Nicholas Cook. 
In 1725, he purchased another quarter of the 
same Bloomary, his father’s house, and one 
hundred and six acres in Bellingham. This 
Bellingham acreage was bounded on the north 
by Zuriel Hall, on the east by common land and 
the burying ground, on the south by common 
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land and Richard Blood, and on the west by 
Mendon. The next year, he purchased 
minety-seven acres on the road from 
Bellingham to Rehoboth adjoining his own, 
which he later sold to Ehsha Newell. He 
later bought the estate of Richard Blood 
which contained one hundred and seventy- 
six acres which joined his own on the south. 
Joseph Scott and his wife Elizabeth had four 
children between 1724 and 1733. When he 
died in 1742, he had the largest estate in 
town. In 1817, Joseph’s grandsons, Samuel 
and Saul, occupied his land at Scott Hill, 
which was in the same family for nearly two 
centuries. 

Scotts still lived in the area until the mid 
twentieth century. This area is still referred 
to as Scott Hill. South Main Street was once 
called Scott Hill Road. 


Sylvanus Scott, Joseph’s brother, bought 
one hundred and forty-three acres in 1725. 
This land was bounded by Wrentham, 
Sergeant Darling land, and common land. 
He and his wife Mary had five children. 


Pelatiah Smith 

Pelatiah Smith, the only one of the first 
settlers to be called “Gentleman”, moved to 
the Bellingham area from West Bridgewater. 
He bought land in 1714 from Thomas 
Sanford He bought his “mansion house” on 
Rawson’s Farm, “now laid to Mendon” with 
all of Sanford’s land (about two hundred 
acres) that Sanford had not sold to Marsh 
and Rich including one fourth of a sawmill 
‘on Stall Brook. He and his wife Jane had 
four sons, James, Samuel, Pelatiah and 
Robert.. He was Bellingham’s first town 
clerk. 

His son Peletiah and his wife Eunice kept a 
tavern where stagecoaches stopped on their 
way from Boston to Hartford. Their son 
Pelatiah was the last to keep the tavern. 
James Smith, a blacksmith, and land owner 
had sold all his land by 1755. He was 
married to Sarah Haywood. Samuel, the 
other signer of the “petition” bought land 
near Stall Brook from his father, Pelatiah. 


Isaac and Ebenezer Thayer 

Their grandfather, Ferdinando Thayer, was one 
of the founders of Mendon. In 1717, Ebenezer 
bought from Josiah Thayer of Mendon “a large 
tract of land between Mendon and Wrentham, 
Charles River an Attleboro and Pawtucket, and 
fifty acres at the Dedham Tree with eight cow 
commons and two sheep commons”. His 
homestead was partly in Bellingham and partly 
in Mendon.. Isaac Thayer, born in 1695, had 
thirteen children. His estate was sold to Oliver 
Pond in 1765. 


Thompson 

John Thompson, Sr. and his sons, John, Jr., 
Joseph, Samuel, and Ebenezer all signed the 
petition. John, a weaver, owned land bounded 
on the west by Nicholas Cook, land on both 
sides of Beaver Dam Brook, and land on the 
road from the meeting house to Charles River 
(at Crimpville). 

John, Sr., and his sons John, Jr., Jonathan, and 
Joseph served twenty-two combined years as 
town treasurer. Jonathan was also town clerk 
for four years, and Cyrus was clerk for one 
year. 


Wright 

Joseph Wright, born in 1675, married Mrs, 
Martha Thayer of Bellingham. They moved 
here four years later. He sold to his son 
Elnathan ninety acres of land in three pieces. 
In 1744 Elnathan deeded to three trustees the 
lot on High Street in Crmpville for the 
building of the Baptist Church. After giving 
the land, he studied for several years and 
became the first settled pastor in 1750. 


Weatherby 
Nathaniel Weatherby, in 1717, deeded land in 
Dedham to Josiah Thayer. This land was in 
exchange for eight acres in Dedham near 
Mendon. After signing the petition he soon 
disappeared and the deed for the land was not 
recorded until 1730 on the testimony of 


~ Thomas and Tabitha Sanford 
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April 19, 1775 Muster Roll 


Bellingham Minutemen answering the 
Battle of Lexington and Concord. 


Name 

Adams, Amos 
ve Elkania 
3 Obadiah 
" Samuel 
x Silas 

Albee, Peter 


Alden, Elisha end Lt. 


_ Noah, Jr. 
Aldrich, George 
2 Levi 

be Phineas 


Alverson, George, Corp. 
"n 


Sam 
% Silas 
4 Simon 
Arnold, John 
% Samuel 


Bailey, James 


Bates, Ezekiel 

" Joseph 

‘ Laban 
Belcher, David 
Bimbo, Jack (negro) 
Blake, Asa 


Bosworth, Ichabod 


ase eo 


Brattle, Dick 


Bullard, Abel 
y Baruch, Corp. 
" Daniel 


Burr, Asa 
Elisha 


Butterworth, Nathaniel 
Carpenter, Reuben 


Chase, Joseph 
4d William 


Name 


Chilson, John 
” Joshua 


Clark, Benjamin 


Coombs, ‘John, Jr. 


Cook, Daniel, Jr. 
“s David, Jr. 

. Ezekiel, Lt. 

" John, Corp. 

" Nicholas 


Coorbs, John (Corbs?) 


Corbett, Dr. John 


Cowel, Samuel, Capt. 
Crage, Moses (Craig?) 
Cushman, Amaziah, Serg. 


Daniels, Joseph 
, Levi 


Darling, Benjamin 
H Dennis 

u Ebenezer 

i Enoch 

4 John 

ie Joshua 

. Levi 

" Moses, 

* Richard 

Samuel 


Jr. 


Dowal, Lewis (Duval?) 


Draper, Ichabod 
4 Jonathan 


Easter, Stephen 


Baton, Origen 
Amos, Capt. 
Eli 

" Ezekiel 

¥ John, Capt. 


Eliis, 
" 


Fairbanks, Joseph 


Jotham 
Foristall, Ezra 


call to arms at the 


Name 


Freeman, Nathan 


Salisbury 
Frost, Joseph 
" Peter 


Gibson, Thaddeus 


Goodman, John 


Gould, Joshua, lst. Lt. 


Hall, John 
Harding, John, Corp. 
Harmon, Samuel, Corp. 
Elisha 


Bzekiel 
Seth 


Hayward, 
Bh] 


Aaron 
David 
a John 

a Moses 


Hill, 
" 


Hiller, Jonathan 
Aaron, Serg. 
Abijah, Corp. 
ib Amariah ‘ 
a Amaziah (or Amazi) 
i Asa 

s Asahel 

" Elijah 
Ezekiel 

Henry 

4 Jesse, Capt. 

é Joseph 

i Luke, Lt. 

2 Nathaniel, Lt. 
e Peter 

: Phineas 

ss Seth, Serg. 

‘ Silas 

2 Stephen, Corp. 
: Thomas 


Holbrook, 


Howard, Elisha 


Humphrey, John, Corp. 


Jones, Daniel 
" David 
" Ebenezer 
sg Samuel 


Name 


Abner 
Joel, Corp. 
Joshua 


Legg, 


n 


Metcalf, Jabez, Corp. 
Miller, Jonathan 
Paine, Thomas 


Partridge, Ben jamin 
Job 
. Joseph 
Penniman, Nathan 
- Silas 


Perry, David 

James 

Joseph, Corp. 
cf Lot 

: Oliver 

y Stephen 


Phillips, Caleb, 2nd. 
John 
" —s- Joshua, Lt. 
M4 . Stephen 
Pickering, Samuel 
Pierce, Jonathan 
Plympton, John, Corp, 
Pond, Malchiah 
Pratt, Joseph 


Rockwood, John, Corp. 
Joseph 
Joseph, 
Ae nd) Lae St 
2 Moses 


Scammell, Samuel, Dr. 


Scott, David 
John 

— Jonathan 
ft Nathaniel 
Samuel 


Seaver, Ichabod 


Simpson, John 


Lt tt 


Sylvanus, Drummer. 


Name 


Slocomb, George 
Simon 


Smith, Nathan 
i Robert, 
" Samuel 


JD. 


Spear, Benjamin 
Staples, David 
Stoddard, Ezekiel 
Swaine, John 


_ Sweeten, Ceasar (negro) 


Taft. Asa 
n Asahel 


Taylor, Baruch 


Thayer, Ebenezer 
Hiias, Lt. 
Ezekiel 

” Nathan 

% Nathaniel 

" Silas, Corp. 


Thompson, Amos, Matross 
Caleb 
sé Cyrus, Serge 
" David 
it Eleazer 
n Jonathan 
H Joseph 
Moses 


Trask, Daniel 
J Nathan 


Turner, Amos fifer 
Twitchell, Benjamin 
Twist, Samuel 

Upham, John 
Vanguilder, Nathaniel 


Vickery, Elijah 
Samuel 


Ward, Joseph 


Wight, Abner 


Samuel 


Name 
Wright, Samuel 


Wyman, Stephen 


This new list was made 
possible through the 
courtesy of the Mendon 
D.A.R. # 81 through Mrs. 
Fred Rose,Jr. and Mrs. 
Blsie Munhall taken from 
research by Florence Helen 
Towne of Mendon in 1939, 


Also the 1775 Muster Roll 


and the 1905 Town report 
provided additional names, 


REMEMBER 


10 YEARS AGO 
Bellingham 
VETERANS' 


War Memorial 


MAY 21, 


2000. 
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Class of 1941 


LOADING A FILM TANK 


Have you ever been in a photographer's darkroom watching 


him or her develop pictures? 
you are missing! 


No? 
Having done some developing myself, 


Then you don't know what 


LAgd 


try to give you an idea of what happens. 


First you draw the shades and stuff up the light spaces in 


t cure the primary essential,---darkness. 
nae a but it doesn't throw off light. 


you have a little red light, 


Of course, 


Then you are ready to start, usually with an audience either 


to help or hinder you. 
is true. 


Very frequently, however, 
After unrolling the film and giving one end of it to 


the latter 


a member of your audience, you proceed to start the other end 


into the film tank reel. 


Your. assistant accidentally lets the 


a drum. 
end go and--~-snap!~---the film rolls up tighter than a 
Thin gots you Sear the end on that nail which you planned for 


this purpose. 
drop the reel. 


The film now is half way in and---bang!~---you 
After picking it up and keeping your temper 


calmed undzr much pressure, you push the end of the film in 


with a sudden, mighty thrust. "There! I have it!" you gleeful- 
ly exclaim. Having assembled the tank, you grope in the dark 
for the bottle of developer. "Ouch!" You've rammed your 


knuckles into the wall, 
scab. | 
the tank, but---no developer! 


and scraped off that newly-acquired 
Finally you grab a bottle and lift it for pouring into 
"Jumping Jiminy!" 


By this time 1t is tenwohetock and too lntc, lomeany 
further attempts. 90, with dampened spirits, you remove the 


film, roll it back on the spool, 


and teave it at the Local 


photo finisher's shop the next morning. — 


*C OPTMENGEMERT: 


ISSUE 


George Whiting 
141 
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ODDITIES AND HUMOROUS NOTES 

In 1669, King Philip received twenty-two 
pounds eight shillings for land which became 
the principal part of our town. 

Governor Bellingham never visited Belling- 
ham. 


January 4, 1692, Dedham selectmen examined 
land and reported that “land neer Mendham 
(Blackstone was than a part of Mendon) and 
Wrentham is not worth ye laying out in a 
Devident.” (for division) 


Taken from Dedham Transcript newspaper 
dated January 23, 1875: “To Invalids — New 
York Lager Bier (beer) Put up in pint bottles 
for family use. Single bottles, 15 cents; by the 
case (two dozen bottles), $2.25, delivered free. 
Orders may be left at the Post Office. 
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A sample of grocery prices in 1875 were: Best 
English Tea per pound — 60g, Best Java Coffee 
per pound — 41¢, Rising Sun Stove Polish — 
70¢, Sirloin Steak per pound — 27¢, Imported 
Castile Soap per pound — 15g, quart of Pea 
Beans — 10¢ and one pound of best butter — 
42¢. 

January, 1867 brought such a snowstorm, 
steam cars did not run for a week. 

A lockup for vagrants was built in 1875 (be- 
hind the Town Hall) and was kept well filled 
for some years. It later became entirely un- 
necessary. 

The Caryville Post Office was first established 
as the Fairbanks Post Office on November 22, 
1865 anc changed to its present name in Jan- 
uary 1866. 


SPRING IN N.E. 


March 20th heralds in the first day: 
of Spring. The American Indians used 
to call it Winter Spring because the 
ground was still frozen and a snow 
storm isn't out of the question. 


ever it is a promise of things to come, 
As the days lengthen, 


warms up and things begin to grow. L* 


enjoy watching the bud. swell on the red 


Maple at my back» door. Lilac buds" 'st- 
art to swell too. Pussy willows can 
be found at the edge of the woods and 
the lowly skunk cabbage pokes through 
the damp earth in the swamps. Cow 
slips blossom by a stream and bluetts 
come up in the lawn. 
time of year. 
will even poke through the snow. A 
little later other spring bulbs come 
to life, warm, damp earth smells, the 
return of robbins and blue birds warm 
the heart. A flock of geese honking 


over head as they head for the nearest | 


pond makes spirits soar. Ona mild 
March evening spring peepers can be 
heard near vernal pools. 

Many years ago I remember visiting 
fterenoe in) North AttlLeboroon),Rte.. 
fLenagn itebeen built up at .that..time. 
A lot of wild white dogwood blossoms 
could be seen in the woods. I can 
remember taking my mother and little 
daughter to Sandy Valley in Dedham to 
see the many, many daffodils in bloom. 
I doubt if the place is still there, 


Garden in the Woods is a great place to) 


see the many wild flowers in bloom. 

Where Monique Drive is now, a sec- 
tion of woods and swamp was so beauty- 
ful we called it the Pretty Woods. 
Big blue swamp violets grew along a 
stream next to moss covered rocks. 
Tiny white violets's scented the air. 
Other wild flowers grew in the dryer 
section. It all looked like a display 
from the spring flower show. 


A few years ago there was a piece in 


the Globe about a place in Norfolk 
where folks had a yard full of spring 
bulbs in bloom. Betty ANdrews and I 
took a ride to see it. 
so many different spring bulbs in 
bloom. The whole yard was a rainbow 
DLMCOLOL.. A epuple of years later I 
drove by and there was no display. 


How- . 


it very slowly 


It's a wonderful | 
Snow drops and crocuses | 


Lave, Never seen! 


I visited the Arnold Arboretum with 
| friends a few years ago during lilac 
‘time .It was a beautitul sight with 
so many varieties and colors, 
Whitsunday was appleblossom time. 
All the farms had an apple orchard 
and when the trees were in bloom folks 
would head to the country to enjoy 
the blankets of white that perfumed 
\thewair, A row boat tide on a local 
/pond delights the eye with the many 
pond wlisl es 
A walk in the woods in the spring 
ius amtonroutormevocnebodymanda soul. 
,Coming across a clump of lady slippers, 
{swamp pinks or wild roses is a bonus. 
iIf you're lucky, you may detect the 
‘sweet aroma of grape vines in bloom. 
Wild flowers are around during the 
warm weather but the most appreciated 
‘are the ones that usher in Spring. 


FMM. 


SPRINGTIME 


Nicole Moore 


‘The misty blue above me, 

'The green grass down below; 

lI hear the birds a-singing, 
|\A-chirping as theylgo 
\White,puffy clouds are sailing, 
(The trees are laced with green; 
|The deep blue lake before me, 
Displays a sparkly sheen. 

iThe breeze is soft and whisp'ry 
iThe air warm, sublime; 

And fruit trees are in blossom 
\To herald the springtime! 
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LEARNING. 10: DIAL 
..+ Woonsocket telephone users. will have an oppor= 
tunity to learn proper dialing methods before the:switch 


to dial. telephones in December, 1955. 


Winnie Anderson, n, instructor,. 


‘Gasoline Prices 


‘At New ‘War’ Low | 


Gasoline prices, which have been 
‘manipulated like a yo-yo — since 
early last year and which have 
brought a promise from a Rhode: Is- 
land congressman for a “congréss 
sional probe, hit the lowest. poiht 
in years today, 

The price of regular yvasoline at a 
South Main Street, station dropped 
today to. 16:9. cénts per gallon, some 
nine cents below the normal. price 
tor. standard ‘brand petrol. High 
test there also plunged, to 22.9 cents, 
where the norin ranges from 28, 9: f0 
40. cents per gallon, ‘ 
~The latest outbreak of the so- 
palled gasoline price war started 
just prior to the Christmas holidays 
and -priees “continued. to - decline 
rapidly ‘over. the last 10 days: U.S¥ 
qe Aimed... Forand ‘promised an 
nvestigation wold ‘be. started this} 
year during ‘Ais relection eampaign. | 


This instrument 
Will be used for demonstrations of. proper ‘use. 


Miss Vera Marrah, chief .operator atthe Woons 
exchange operates the dial under the supervis Or 


“dial telephones in Woonsocket,.now 
definitely, scheduled for December, 


vided. ‘by ‘the New England Tele- 
phone andTelegraph Co. ’ 


-equipmientsand ‘iprevitted for trained’ 
‘instructors: .- who ,will teach. 
puck ing: teohnigtie. befa 


e rane and instructors: 


: o8eS. 
é* Telephone officials said today: that 
Awhile the- instruction equipment is’ 
now available, it will not be shown 
in 
‘final. conversion, so that the in- 
‘structions may still. be fresh in the 
minds of school-age phone users. 
Enlarged Dial Used 
The major item of the instructive, 
equipment is an enlarged dial in a 
portable cabinet. When plugged into: 
san electric circuit, the dial’:can ‘be! 
“eperated. just as a regular telephone}: 
‘dial will be used. The user may re- 
move'the telephone from its cradle;) 
wait for the dial tone, dial the 
number and then get either a ring- 
ing signal, a busy signal or a wrong 
number signal. 
Demonstrating the unit 
cily, Lorenz Dahl Jr, 
tions superintendent; 


in this 
customer rela- 
Harold ..L, 


socket office; ‘Miss. Vera. Marrah, 
chief operator at the Woonsocket 
exchange; Miss Winnie Anderson, 
instructor from the Providence. of- 
fice, and Roland Tracy, technician, 
pointed’ out. the pitfalls to avoid: 
when becoming accustomed to dial- 
ing. 

The first thing to avoid, accord- 
ing to Miss Anderson, is “flat-finger” 
dialing. She explained thatthe dial 
should be -turned by, inserting’ the 
finger tip well in the hole over. the 
number. or letter dialed. Using the 
flat ‘part of the finger, she demon- 
strated, prevents the dial from 


beihig: turned to its full limit, result- Hboost: the: rates ‘considerably. for. 


ing.in a wrong number, ‘ 
Natural Recoil Necessary 


Next, Miss Anderson continued, 
users must never use the finger to 
speed the return of the dial to. its 


1955 WOONSOCKET CALL 


Bellingham had three different 
call zones and it was a toll charge 
to call from one zone to another 
within the town. 
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‘he: sae awaited appearance ptt 


1955; will cause no confusion. -to 
users if they take full advantage of 
the educational program being pro- 


The .company has; built special, : 
thee 


hie new systetn 17° Soonthat 


t ‘Her signal, 


schools until just before the} 


Hamilton, .manager of the Woon-|: 


possible: +o: dial such. a*number (as 


jthey” 


a 


1 
' 
i 
’ 


starting position, 
that the natural récoil ofthe. dial 
is controlled electronically: to allow. 
the circuits to operate, while forc-| 
ing the dial backward may slight 
an electrical operation, 


whe third. item’ to: wateh i8 the 


She. explained 


number’ of tetters: or numbers 
dialed. The total mest be seven 
td {ettery and five nurribers,.isince 

the’ local ‘setup is constructed. for: 
what the trade tering a’ “sevenapull | 
system, “More ‘or ‘ Less! ‘turhs: “Ot: “the 


“Dahl ‘explained. ‘that the. sevens! 
Sun system: may. later: be: converts 
ted to a 10-pull, che swould, be 
necessary if Woonsdcket ‘sev vere 
to be enabled to dialany.-pointein 
the nation, With the -seyen-pull, 
local telephone users will be able 
to. dial Boston, Worcester, Spring- 
field, most of:the remainder of east- 
ern;» Massachusetts ‘and all Rhode: 
Island points, For more distant 
calls it will be necessary to call the 
operator. 


During .a preliminary. -demonstra- 
tion, the instructive. uni was. used.. 
tA: correctly dialed: numibe resulted. 
in a ringing ‘signal, magnified: for 
instructive purposes. A khusy tele- 
phone gave. loud buzzes in spaced 
pairs. A wrong number gave a 
similar signal, but when the tele- 
phones are ‘installed, the wrong 
number signal. will be a wailing} 
sound. 

‘Errors. Expensive. ; 
Dahl. explaines that while the | 
dial” system, Will-not mean. a ‘Tesi 
duced telephone. rate, excessive ere) 
‘roneéous use will mean a higher op-! 
erating cost that. may. be: teflected: 
in. future charges. He pointed out 
that-a ‘wrong number. costs as much 
and may cost more, as far asthe 
company is concerned, ,than a cor- 
rect number. 

As an example, «he .pointed out 
that. in some case, it. ‘May .become 


812, °That number, when the “na- 
tionwide hookup is., completed, 
would ring a Chicago’ .nuntber, 
Continued | errors of this. sort would: 


the person making ‘the error. 
However, under the system to be 
installed. here, dial errors will be 
confined to the limits of the cov- 
erage as. already -listed, ; 

The installation will) not curtail 
the help. needed, Hamilton said;| 
The company has found that: with | 
service growing swiftly, more oper-| 
ators are. ‘working. in ‘exchanges 
whee’ dial. phones have Ween in- 
stalled than were employed ‘pefore 
the installation. | 

One of ‘the important phases of 
the instruction will be. the use of 
the dial. telephones on party lines. 
Miss’. Anderson . explained . that 
should one party lift the-receiver 
while a dial was being used, “both 
parties would have, to» hang up the 
telephone. and: ‘would .have, to start 
all mee oe ie 

ee gom 
a wilt: “weleorn Rode ‘for ‘de 
monstrations ’ ‘and Anstructiye: tales | 
fat any. time, especially by organiza- 
itions. where groups can be. in- 
“structed at one. time. : | 
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RIDES 


This is a story of rides through life that all 
begins the day we are born. From start to finish, 
we always need something to ride on or in to 
keep us happy — be it for pleasure or necessity. I 
was thinking about this on a cold New England 
day. 


We start our life journey as soon as we are born. 
Our first ride is by a nurse bringing us to the 
nursery in her arms. Our next ride is by mother 
or father in his/her arms to bring us home from 
the hospital. It seems we are always happy or 
content to have a ride. As soon as our folks 
think we are big enough to ride, we are put into 
a swing to keep us quiet from fussing or crying. 
Then we have what is called a creeper or walker 
to teach us to use our legs. Also, so we can get 
in everyone’s way. 


A little later, we need a tricycle or a scooter. 
Then we go to roller skates, ice skates, and a 
bicycle. Then along came the skateboard. 
Everything is for a ride in life, which we seem to 
enjoy. In the winter, we have skis, ski boards, 
ski mobiles, and of course a sled. A sled is 
always nice to ride down the hills, but then there 
is the walk back up the hill. 


Of course, growing up in the 1930’s and 40’s, a 
lot of folks couldn’t afford many of these toys. 
Some weren’t even invented or thought of so 
many years ago. I remember trying to make a 
pair of barrel staves into skis. It didn’t work. 
Now a day with people having more money, 
they tend to spoil their children by giving them 
most of what they want. We older folks aren’t 
complaining. We are just a little bit envious. 


If your folks could afford to take you to a 
carnival or fair, there were many more rides to 
enjoy. If you were fortunate to own a pony or 
horse, there were more rides — sleigh rides, 
buggy rides, or on their backs. It seems we all 
enjoy being taken for a ride, except when we are 
taken for a ride by a con artist 


Next is the automobile, when you can afford 
one, to take your friends out nding. Don’t 
forget, there are bus rides, train ndes, trolley 
rides, taxi rides, and airplane and boat rides. If 
you go shopping in multi-level buildings, there 


“are elevators or escalators. 
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Also, if you need 
one, there are wheelchairs. There are probably 
some other forms of rides that I have missed, but 
most of them are for our enjoyment in life. 


And, lo and behold lest we forget, when we go 
to our place in the sky, there are our rides to the 
church and to the cemetery before we embark on 
those angel wings to complete our ride in life. 
GE 


The Kite 
By Harry Bebn 


How bright on the blue 
Is a kite when it’s new! 


With a dive and a dip 
It snaps its tail 


Then soars like a ship 
With only a sail 


As over tides 
Of wind it rides, 


Climbs to the crest 
Of a gust and pulls, 


Then seems to rest 
As wind falls. 


When string goes slack 
You wind it back 


And run until 
A new breeze blows 


And its wings fill 
And up it goes! 


How bright on the blue 
Is a kite when it’s new! 


But a raggeder thing 
You never will see 


When it flaps on a string 
In the top of a tree. 


A PHENOMENON 


One afternoon late in the summer, 
my granddaughter visited and was tell- 
ing me about the blue lights she had 
been seeing at the edge of the woods. 
She thought someone was there with 
flashlights. It was scaring her and 
her beau. She asked me to call her if. 
I ever saw them. Much to my surprise, 
when it got dark, I looked out the 
window and sure enough the lights 
were blinking. I called her but by 
the time she got here they were gone. 
Some of the lights looked like blue 
fireflies, but three were large 
enough that they looked like flash- 
lights. I checked every night for a 
while but never saw them again. 
Evidently conditions have to be just 
right to see them, 

I kept thinking of Will-o' the 
wisp., so decided to look into it. I 
had heard about them over the years, 
but had never seen them. Of course, 
in the past the property was open 
fields, pasture land and gardens. 
I've read about 'swamp lights' but 
these lights were at the edge of the 
woods. 

After doing a little research, I 
learned the lights come from decaying 
vegetation, certain mushrooms, roots 
of decaying trees etc. The oxidation 
of phosphine and methane produced by 
organic decay can cause glowing 
light. Since phosphine spontaneously 
ignites on contact with oxygen in the 
air, only small quantities of it 
would be needed to ignite the much 
more abundant methane to create 
ephemeral fires. It doesn' t burn 
items close by. 

A lot of folklore surrounds these 
lights in just about every country. 
They are found all over the world 
except in Antarctica. 

A lot of superstition surrounds 
Will-o'-the wisp and in different 
countries the lights are believed to 
be evil spirits, others see them as 
impish Leprechauns. Others believe 
they are lost souls forbidden to 
enter heaven, They've been called 
fox fire ,Jack the Lantern, Spook 
Lights, corpse candles, Ghost Lights 


etc. Thestrange part is, if you 
walk toward the lights, they move 


away and return if you leave. 


No 
wonder folks thought there was some- 
thing sinister about them and told 
the colorful stories. Mysterious 
things or happenings make folks 
believe in spirits. The best place 
to see them is in the swamps of Geor- 
gia and Florida. They are also seen 
in the area around Silver Lake. Look 
for them during late summer or early 
fall. 


DEATHS 
Bruce L. Bagdasarian 
Frederick A. Uvezian Jr. 
Kenneth W. Neelon Sr. 
Ann Mary Zariczny 
R. Bernard (Ben) Byron 
James Crepeau 
Brenda A. Rigney 
Ronald H. Champney 
Mark Andres Henderson 
Daniel L. Guigera 
David E. Andrews 
Antoinette M. Nadolny 
Henry George (Hank) Kogut 
Jane M. (Stano) Powell 

John P. Fisher 

Pauline (Dalpe) Zagrodny 
Dolores (Desjarlais) Dickie 
Beverly Ann Kell 
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BELLINGHAM HAS A CONNECTION 
TO A VANCOUVER GOLD 


The 1989 GUINNESS BOOK OF WORLD 
RECORDS lists Geoff Bodine, in the Auto 
Racing Most Successful Drivers section. 
Geoff earned this honor because he won 55 
races in1978. 


MOTORCRAFT RACING lists his 
NASCAR Winston Cup career records 
through 1992 as follows: he had 320 starts 
with 13 wins; he was a top five finisher 82 
times; a top 10 finisher 140 times; and had 
earnings of $6,296,624. His biggest win of 
his career through 1992 was the 1986 
Daytons 500. 


His latest racing adventure, according to the 
American Speed Association’s August 23, 
2008 newsletter, is in Iscars Dash Touring, 


The following quote comes from that ASA 
newsletter: “So what is Geoff Bodine doing 
most these days? ‘I am still heavily 
involved in building and supplying bobsleds 
for our Olympic Teams’ says Bodine. We 
call them Bo-Dyn Bobsleds.” 


In the 2010 Olympics in Vancouver, a USA 
four man bobsled named NIGHT TRAIN 
and driven by Steve Holcomb finished in 
first place. It was the first gold medal for a 
USA four man bobsled since 1948. 


A quote from the Boston Globe is as 
follows: “A slew of U.S. teammates rushed 
to Holcomb’s sled to congratulate. Among 
the first to offer congratulations was Geoff 
Bodine, the 1986 Daytona 500 champion 
who was behind the group that paid for and 
built the team’s sleds.” 


Geoff was born in New York but moved to 
Bellingham with his family. He and his 
wife lived on Center Street and his mother, 
father, and brothers lived on South Main 
Street. He now resides in North Carolina. 
mac 


MAIL BOX NEWS 


Greetings from Florida, 

We love receiving the “Crimpville 
Comments”. We _ share them with other 
Bellingham friends located in our area and 
everyone enjoys the history. 

Please accept our donation and keep up the 
good work. 

Sarge & Pat Rotatori 


Hi Bellingham, 
Love the paper, please keep it coming. 
Here is a small donation. 
Looking forward to the next issue. 
Luvia (Cook) Labrecque 
Ocala, FL 


Dear Ernie: 

That poem A Christmas Carol really got me 
and I asked Florence to send me the name of 
the author.... 

Will appreciate you sending me his name 
and address as I wish to write to him Am 
going to recommend to him that he send the 
poem to some magazine with the hope that 
they will accept it. And even more 
important, give his name as the author of a 
really fantastically good heart renching 
pastiche. 


reply? .... 
Kindest Personal Regards 
Pat Leonard 


DONATIONS 


William H. Chattaway, Jr. 
Luvia Cook Labrecque 
June Hall Merrick 
Drew and Margaret Palmer 
Janet Roach 
Patricia and Sergio Rotatori 


Thank you to all donors 
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Bellingham Historic Commission 
Museum 
Annual Open house 
Sunday, May 23, 2010 
Noon to 4 p.m. 
Bellingham Center (behind the Police Station) 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS: 
100 Years of Scouting, 
‘Paint Bellingham’ 


And hundreds of other items on display 


MEMORIAL DAY PARADE 
2 P.M. BELLINGHAM CENTER 
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